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THE MEASURE OF MEN 


“I measure men by the bigness scale— 
A man is all that he means to be; 
His heart may falter, his feet may fail, 
And yet the man is the same to me. 
I’ve never looked on the perfect tree 
That showed no mark of the winter’s gale, 

And never perfect the man I see— 
I measure men by the bigness scale. 






I measure men by the bigness scale, 
Nor ask what defects may lie below. 
I know the soul of the man is frail, 
I know the hope of the man is slow, 
I know the thorns that around him grow, 
The brambled ways that his feet assail— 
The best of man is the man I know, 
I measure men by the bigness scale. 






I measure men by the bigness scale; 
In ev’ry mortal two men there are; 

The man who looks from the gloomy jail 
May fix his gaze on the shining star. 
For life is long and the way is far— 

For some the sun and for some the hail, 
The good to save or the ill to mar— 

I measure men by the bigness scale. 


I measure men by the bigness scale; 
I measure men by a simple rule 

I learned myself by the lonesome trail, 
The stony path and the murky pool, 
I learned myself in the sterner school 

Where right may lose and the wrong prevail— 
And, saint or sinner, or sage or fool, 

I measure men by the bigness scale. 






.I measure men by the bigness scale; 
I pray that others may measure you 
Not by your lifetime’s tangled tale 
But by the things you tried to do. 
I sometimes look to the skies of blue 
And catch the spirit of Holy Grail 
And know, and know, when the game is through, 
Christ measures men by the bigness scale!” 








Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


Since our last issue in June the vacation period has come and gone. 

We know we are home again, as our suit case rests there upon the 

floor and the contents have been gracefully draped 

AGAIN IN upon the bed. From seashore or mountain resort, 

THE HARNESS from summer school or “‘back east,”” we have come. 

Some of us are gay; some grave. Some are rested; 

others are now indeed ready for a vacation. All of us take common 
ground in one particular,—our purses are empty. 

How many of us are really ready and anxious again to “get into 
the game>?”’ If we could only draw our salaries and keep out of the 
old grind, life would indeed be worth the living. But instead, nine 
o'clock each schoo! day must find us at the desk. Lessons must be 
assigned, questions answered, discipline maintained, recitations carried 
on, clerical work performed. The program is one of daily routine. No 
recompense is so inadequate as that given the teacher. No other pro- 
fession is so exacting. 


VACATION LESSONS 


But coming to the schoolroom from these care-free vacation weeks, 
many of our number throughout this country carry with them a new 
point of view. These weeks have brought a broader vision. ‘There is 
a more sympathetic understanding of others. An appreciation of out- 
of-school life and activity has come to us. The farm, the mine, the 
shop, the office,—these as well as the schoolroom have their lessons. 
Back to the desk we come, feeling anew that, after all, the greatest thing 
in life is living and that our chief work lies, not with books but with 
boys. 

And as we have worked and played, read and traveled during the 
vacation time, this lesson we have learned: It is the duty and privilege 
of the teacher to keep young and healthy and happy. In order to 
accomplish for the boys and girls the most possible good, the teacher 
must appreciate their world. He must live and think with them. He 
must see through their eyes and work through their hands. He must 
“come down” to them. He must shed his years and ever remain 
pliable, for without this elasticity he will never attain the child’s angle 
of vision. He will be teacher. He should also be companion. 
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BUILDING VS. TEARING DOWN 


With this feeling and this attitude, what now appears routine and 
grind will take on interest and color and growth. For with all our 
conservatism there is progress as never before. There is more good 
than poor in our schools. A fool can tear down. It requires wisdom 
and care and courage to construct. As teachers we owe it to our- 
selves and our work to be happy and pliable and optimistic. And to 
the pupils and the profession, do we owe it as well. 


ee eS ee ee 


After 19 years of intelligent and devoted service, and with still 

half of a four year term to serve, Dr. Irwin Shepard, permanent Secretary 

of the National Education Association, re- 

SECRETARY SHEPARD | signed his position on the closing day of 

RESIGNS July last. For some time past Dr. Shepard 

had contemplated this step; but he delayed it 

until conditions which involved the integrity of the Association were 
entirely removed at the Chicago meeting in July. 

Nearly a score of years ago Dr. Shepard, then President of the 
State Normal School at Winona, Minn., was elected Secretary. For 
five successive years he was thus honored. As the duties grew, the 
office of Permanent Secretary was created, and for 14 years Dr. Shepard 
has filled the position. 


HIS QUALIFICATIONS 


Here was demanded a man of many sides. The necessary qualities 
involved those of administration and leadership, and these Dr. Shepard 
possessed in marked degree. Not alone appreciation of but intimate 
knowledge of educational means and measures was an essential. Tact 
was necessary. Resourcefulness, vision, caution, determination, loyalty— 
only through the possession of these virtues could the Secretary of this 
Association accomplish most for its upbuilding, and these were part 
and parcel of the warp and woof of his make-up. To know men and 
things; to have financial sagacity and organizing ability was desirable. 
And above all a man of undoubted honesty was needed. Such a man 
was Irwin Shepard. 

Those of us who as members and officers of the N. E. A. have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the Secretary during these 19 years past, 
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gladly attest his worth. No man in America in educational matters 
is more widely or more favorably known. Largely through his efforts 
has this Association widened in its influence and grown in numbers and 
accomplishments, until it has recognition not only from sea to sea, but 
throughout Christendom. To his wise foresight, a permanent fund of 
$64,000 has grown to $190,000. He has perfected the system of 


accounting. The active membership has increased under his guidance. 


HIS INFLUENCE 


Through each succeeding year Dr. Shepard has ever been ready 
and willing to counsel and advise with other officers. ~The membership 
has ever received at his hands such intelligent and courteous treatment 
as to gain him hosts of friends and admirers. Never was he too busy 
with leaders to lend advice and a word of cheer to some young and 
inexperienced teacher from across the continent. And in his make-up 
there was no room for malice, or envy, or egotism, or selfishness. 

It was the writer’s privilege to know Dr. Shepard in the most inti- 
mate way. As a brother officer in the Association for several years, he 
looks back upon this period as one of great pleasure and profit. The 
writer feels that in speaking through these lines he speaks for thousands 
and thousands of teachers who have come under the influence of 
Dr. Shepard. And as he closes his active official connection with 
the Association he carries with him the well wishes of the entire teaching 
body of this country. 


ee 


It is a matter of keen regret that the Teachers’ Free Textbook 
Amendment is not to be placed upon the ballot at the coming fall 
election. The committee appointed by the Council 
ARGUMENT of Education to secure the necessary signatures to the 
Vs. petitions made excellent progress until the close of 
INFORMATION | schools in June. ‘The teachers, as a body, throughout 
the State, appreciated the significance of the proposed 
measure. Many of them worked loyally in its interest. With the 
coming of the vacation period the teachers scattered and few of them 
could carry on the work. 
Of the more than 30,000 signatures required, more than one-half 
were secured. To prosecute the task to completion it was found it 
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would be necessary to put trained and well paid canvassers into the field. 
This is the plan generally followed in securing signatures for amend- 
ments. With no available funds save contributions from some of the 
teachers themselves, it was decided to cease the work for the time being. 

Information, not argument, is needed in this matter; there is no 
cause for hysteria. Just as people throughout the country are watching 
California in her industrial and political progress, so are they watching 
her in her educational movements. It is the duty of every elector in the 
State of California to inform himself fully on the merits of the question 
involved. ‘Those who are ruled by sound judgment based upon intelli- 
gent investigation will vote no on the amendment now before the people. 

If the time for another forward step has not arrived, all may rest 
assured it will soon be upon us. ‘“The world do move.” 


—_se@re wows oe 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction has issued a circular 
from his office giving the list of State texts and the price of each book. 
This list is published elsewhere in the News. Local 
PRICES OF dealers are notified of the price they will be permitted 
STATE to charge, it being uniform throughout the State. Should 
TEXTBOOKS a local dealer charge more than the list price, the privi- 
lege of dealing in these books will be taken from him. 
This is as it should be. Information comes to us from several 
sources of attempted overcharges. Discrimination is unfair. When 
parents make sacrifices that their children may receive the best educa- 
tion the State has to offer, they should be safeguarded against unscrup- 
ulous dealers. The teachers of the State should assist the State Office 
in bringing about a proper adjustment. 


=— Tw ee eo oe we 


Institute time again approaches. Whatever the particular plan in 
force, all teachers are required to attend. Few of us are asked to 
take active part; all are expected to be good listeners 

INSTITUTES and to return to our work enlightened and _ inspired. 
Many teachers complain bitterly at thus being compelled 

to attend meetings that they claim are unproductive of good results. It 
not infrequently happens that a teacher would prefer to continue her 
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regular school work. The claim is made that after a several day session 
of an institute they are utterly worn out. It is further insisted that 
lengthy papers and lectures are offered by those who deal too largely 
in theory or know much less about their subject than do most of the 
listeners. 


THE INSTITUTE WORKER 


It can not be denied that our institutes and teachers’ meetings should 
be made more practical and interesting. Those having charge of the 
sessions should exercise the greatest care in securing speakers of the first 
quality. These should be thoroughly grounded in the subjects they 
seek to offer. They should know how to present the material in a clear, 
concise form. ‘They should be expected to have given such preparation 
as to enable them to be brief. It is the long drawn out sermon from the 
pulpit that puts the pew to sleep. In short the speaker must instruct, 
interest, enthuse. He must have something to say; must say it, and 
quit talking. 


THE TEACHER 


But those who take part as listeners have as well their part to play. 
Let no teacher be disappointed that not all is gold in an institute program, 
and the teacher who returns to her work from the institute, complaining 
that she has received no benefit is probably telling the truth. In such 
case the fault lies, not with the institute but with the teacher. The 
teacher who is alert; who goes with an open mind; who is prepared 
to weigh values and to sift the same from the superficial; such teacher 


will be benefited. 
RESULTS 


Not the least of the values to accrue from attendance on the institute 
is what may be called the social asset. ‘This is especially true of those 
who month after month are associating with immature minds, and whose 
schools are located far from the centers of population. Aside and apart 
from the so-called educational features of the institute, the opportunity 
offered of meeting socially is well worth while. Superintendents who 
plan for short sessions; offer two or three speakers only at each session, 
and intersperse with musical and literary numbers find their people amply 
satished and glad to return the succeeding year. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON READJUSTMENT 
OF THE COURSE OF STUDY AND THE 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


ALEX. F. LANGE 


Chairman Committee Council of Education, University of California 


Part I 
ae cee the school system of an American commonwealth is 


one system, whatever the kind and number of its structural parts. 

To paraphrase Lincoln, it is a system of all, by all, for all. 
Accordingly the materials of instruction must be conceived of as being 
so selected, graded, articulated, and correlated as to constitute one 
organic whole, although differentiated into such groupings as elementary, 
secondary, and higher, and, further, according to whether the organ- 
izing purpose is chiefly general or specific social efficiency. From the 
viewpoint of the common weal the course of study needs to be thus 
organized in order to yield the largest possible measure of social 
eficiency both general and specific. From the viewpoint of individual 
welfare a unified course of study for the whole period of formal educa- 
tion is necessary in order that each boy and girl may be given the 
chance to grow to full stature both as a human being and as an efficient 
participant in the life and work of his or her contemporaries. 

From both points of view the goal towards which effort must be 
directed is best described in terms of educational opportunity under its 
two-fold aspect—completeness and continuity. 

If we turn from these obvious implications of Democracy to their 
actual embodiments we can not fail to discover that many readjustments 
and further developments have become necessary if modern social and 
individual needs are to be met adequately, if completeness and continuity 
of educational opportunity are to be promoted. ‘This holds true for each 
of the main divisions of our state school system and especially for the 
points of transition from one to the other and from each to the multitude 
and varying degrees of social service for which the school system as a 
whole is to fit all children, each according to his capacity. But the 
problem of constructing or reconstructing adequate and well-articulated 
study programs for the whole school system is so vast and complex 
that it seemed best to the committee to concentrate attention on certain 
cardinal features of the present educational situation with a view to 
discerning the trend of evolution and, if possible, sound working-prin- 
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ciples for directing the same. In doing so the committee has endeavored 
to keep in mind the fact that there is something eternally valid in estab- 
lished things and that all improvements and readjustments in education 
share with social evolution generally the characteristic of gradual and 
slow realization. The finding of safe paths leading in right directions 
presupposes the evolutional attitude of mind on the part of those who 
seek. 

In accordance with the foregoing conceptions the committee presents 
the following tentative conclusions: 

I. In the judgment of the committee and in agreement with a 
growing national tendency, an adequate readjustment of the course of 
study calls for a revision of the traditional grouping of the grades 
constituting the “educational ladder.’’ Both the first two years of the 
typical American college and the last two years of the typical American 
grammar school belong within the boundary lines of secondary educa- 
tion. In other words, the end of the sixth grade and the end of the 
fourteenth grade should be regarded as points of articulation, along 
with other points to be discussed later on. It is coming to be generally 
recognized that under our present arrangements secondary education 
begins too late and that for the majority of high school graduates it 
ends too early, while for those who take a full college course it again 
ends too late if the whole of such a course is devoted to purely cultural 
or man-centered aims. 

The reasons for selecting the end of the sixth grade and the end 
of the fourteenth grade as points of articulation may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. On physiological and psychological grounds, such regrouping 
is better adapted to the stages of development from childhood to 
manhood and womanhood. 

2. The economic conditions of modern American life are such 
that by regrouping thus more complete and more continuous educational 
opportunities can be devised for more individuals, both at or near the 
end of the elementary school period and at or near the end of the 
secondary school period. 

3. The conception of a six or eight-year secondary period renders 
it practically far easier to plan equitably and. adequately for the 
complex needs, cultural and vocational, of all adolescents. 
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4. Such a regrouping is in agreement with the best European 
experience and practice, but avoids the social cleavage of the old 
world. Moreover, American state universities already recognize more 
or less explicitly the end of the fourteenth grade as the turning point 
from secondary education to university training. 

II. The controlling aim of the first fourteen grades must remain 
that of general social efficiency, as far as the central, or trunk line 
portion of the system is concerned. In other words, the first fourteen 
grades must furnish the greatest possible completeness and consecutive- 
ness of opportunity for self-development, individual and social, through 
many-sided self-active contact with the chief types of racial achieve- 
ment. As heretofore, the work of these grades must be dominated 
and inspired by the man-centered objects of education. The school 
system needs expansion and a greater variety of purposes, materials, 
and methods, but its organic unity must not be rendered impossible. 

This conclusion rests on grounds such as: 

1. Social progress is conditioned on the time to which the training 
for general social efficiency can be prolonged for the greatest number 
of children. 

2. Too early specialization for specific social efficiency inevitably 
tends to narrow and to arrest development. 

3. In the interest of individual and social welfare alike, the 
opportunities for adolescents to find themselves and the social services 
for which they are best fitted can be kept open only through non- 
vocational courses. 

4. In the interest of social and individual welfare alike, the 
rights of the minority to a broad preparation for the professions must 
be safe-guarded. 

5. Vocational schools, in the proper sense, are necessarily finishing 
schools, and hence, in the nature of things, not preparatory to higher 
schools, not even if these are of the same type. A vocational school 
does not prepare for more preparation. Accordingly no system of 
schools controlled solely by purposes of specific social efficiency could 
be built up above the elementary grades, except on the supposition of, 
and in furtherance of, an economic and social caste system. 

6. The necessary flexibility of a school system which will 
adequately meet the modern complex needs of a democratic society 
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is best attained by extending the time during which boys and girls 
may make readjustments, without shutting themselves out from future 
educational advantages. Other things being equal, it is obviously a 
great advantage if the decision between vocation and profession does 
not have to be made before the end of a four-year high school course, 
and an added advantage if the choice of a particular profession may 
be postponed until the fourteenth grade or even later. 

III. The six or eight-year secondary program of studies must 
be broad enough and rich enough to include not only the characteristic 
material of the older type of general culture school, but also as far as 
possible or necessary the subjects that epitomize present day civilization 
with reference to the mechanical and household arts, agriculture, the 
industries and commerce. Which to introduce first, and when to 
introduce all, will depend in each special case on how general the 
need is, on the resources of the community, and on the relative 
importance to the community of the various groups of activities 
represented by these subjects. The committee pronounces emphatically 
in favor of what has been called the “inclusive” high school. 

To summarize the reasons: 

1. The cultivation of the motor activities is an essential element 
of the educative process. 

2. General social efficiency implies insight into present-day 
civilization on the side of the ‘‘lower utilities” as well as on the side 
of the “higher utilities.”” 

3. The future professional men and women need to be taught 
respect for all honest work and workers. 

4. The subjects mentioned above are needed in the high school 
as opportunities for all students to find the life work for which they 
are best fitted. 

5. Like the so-called humanistic, or the pure science subjects, 
these subjects furnish the basis for future occupational applications. 

6. These subjects stimulate the interest, and so become educational 
starting points for many who have no aptitude for the less concrete 
studies of the curriculum. 

IV. No adequate secondary course of study can be organized 
without a core of constants, or prescribed subjects. Such prescriptions 
should normally cover the typical forms of every child’s social heritage, 
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that is, language and art, history broadly conceived, mathematics, and 
science. How much to prescribe in each of these main fields of racial 
self-expression, and how to relate each most vitally to the individual 
student, and to local community interests, are questions not of materials, 
but of methods of handling them as educational means. 

Considerations on which these conclusions are based are: 

1. The prescription of such a core is necessary in order that the 
individual may not be deprived of his opportunities for self-discovery. 
The core promotes self-development in many directions. It offers 
many kinds of specific discipline and so facilitates self-adjustment at 
many points. It prepares the student to meet a variety of new 
situations. The recent modifications of the old dogma of formal 
discipline give added emphasis to the demand for many-sided, broad 
training. 

2. Social stability, progress, and unity depend on the increase 
in the proportion of educated citizens who are able to co-operate 
intelligently on the basis of a high level of intellectual and social 
sympathies and ideals. Too early specialization is essentially anti- 
social. It tends to divide society into mutually repellant elements. 

3. It is impossible to offer the beginnings of every subject in 
every grade. The university, for example, cannot duplicate completely 
the curricula of the high schools. The alternative, therefore, is either 
a core of prescribed studies or a lessening for the student of oppor- 
tunities for adjustments. Only a core of constants can keep the way 
open from one group of grades to another, and so to changes of 
mind with reference to a vocation or a profession. 

4. The leaders of the movement to enrich the secondary school 
program by the addition of the manual arts and the applications of 
modern science to agriculture, the industries, and commerce, are 
pretty well agreed that specialization in these new subjects should not 
ordinarily be carried further than is possible in from one-fourth to 
one-third of the time devoted to a four-year high school course. They 
rightly insist on the vital connection between general and specific social 
efficiency. 

The conclusions of the committee thus far are against the vocation- 
alization, in the narrower, specific sense, of the inclusive high school 
except as a temporary transitional condition, to be outgrown. It 
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follows that in the judgment of the committee the preferable points 
of articulation of specific, technical vocational branch lines with the 
trunk line of secondary education are: 

1. The end of the eighth grade. 

2. The end of the twelfth grade (for those not headed for one 
of the professions). 

3. The end of the fourteenth grade (for those looking forward 
to professional careers). 

The committee assumes that elective studies in the seventh and 
eighth grades, in the four grades of the high school, and in the first 
two years of the traditional college, have laid the foundations for 
courses in schools controlled by vocational or work-centered purposes. 

V. The committee endorses the type of vocational school called 
by Commissioner Snedden of Massachusetts, ““The Intermediate Indus- 
trial High School,” with a curriculum and with methods controlled 
by the vocational purpose, a school intended to meet the educational 
needs of that large number of pupils who now, for one reason or 
another, drop out either before the end of the grammar school period, 
or during the first two years of the high school period. 

Such schools, it would seem, should be off-shoots from the seventh 
and eighth grades. They should be devoted to fundamental training 
in one or more of the groups of related industries. 

The courses might well vary in length. If they provided for, say, 
two years of work, the pupils attending them would complete their 
foundational, technical training at the age of sixteen or seventeen. 
From such schools they would go, either directly into one of the 
various callings for which their training had fitted them, or else into 
special trade schools, or continuation evening schools. In cities which 
have introduced or are about to introduce the Intermediate High 
School, consisting of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, it should be 
comparatively easy to differentiate the pupils according to whether 
they are likely to go on with the regular high school course or with 
a vocational curriculum. In the latter case, experience would show 
how many grades, if any, should be added. In agricultural com- 
munities it would be possible, provided the law were slightly amended, 
and certainly very desirable, to extend the grammar grades by two 
years, in centrally located schools, for vocational training in agriculture 
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and domestic science. Whether it will be possible to place such 
vocational training in the regular high schools without serious impair- 
ment of the results aimed at, would seem to be very questionable. 
What does seem certain is that, although materials and methods differ 
from those of the regular high school grades, adjustments are possible 
by which the graduates of such lower vocational schools may be 
enabled to return to the trunk line of education, provided the training 
given has been vitally related to the broader interests and meanings of 
civilization. It should be added, however, that if provision is made 
in every school for wise vocational guidance, the number of transfers 
from one course to the other will grow diminishingly smaller. 

Such outward vocational projections would constitute what, from 
the point of view of the school system as a whole, might be called 
the Lower Vocational System and the corresponding vocational projec- 
tions of high school departments, the middle, or Collegiate Vocational 
System, the higher vocational training being represented by the 
professional schools of the University. 

VI. Considerations of economy as well as efficiency lead to the 
conclusion that the lower and middle vocational schools cannot be 
established within easy reach of every home. The whole state supports 
one university. Only the larger and wealthier communities, such as 
cities or counties, or even groups of counties, can provide adequately 
for the costly equipment and the highly trained teaching staff demanded 
by vocational training. This applies both to the vocational extension 
of the grammar school and to the vocational extension of the high 
school. It seems to the committee both necessary and possible to 
secure legislation which will in the first place provide for vocational 
schools of both types in a number of centers throughout the state and 
which will in the second place provide for partial state support through 
an increase in the state high school tax for purposes of vocational 
training. 

The committee believes that in this way better results are obtained 
than if the state should establish and maintain at the common expense 
a group of lower and middle vocational schools. Local initiative and 
responsibility are too essential to educational progress in a democratic 
commonwealth to be superseded by state initiative and responsibility. 

The number of such lower and middle vocational schools would 
of course increase with increasing wealth and population. 
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VII. The committee notes with satisfaction the progress of the 
plan whereby the pupils of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades are 
grouped together. This plan tends to break up traditional notions 
about the grouping of grades. It secures the prolongation of formal 
education for many who would otherwise drop out of school. It 
furnishes an opportunity through optional courses for better occupational 
preparation as well as better preparation for the more advanced high 
school grades. Above all, it facilitates the closing of the gap that 
now exists between the materials and methods of the grammar school 
and those of the high school. 

On the other hand, the committee is of the opinion that it is not 
necessary to institutionalize this plan everywhere and to substitute its 
grouping for the traditional one. In fact, from the point of view of 
the state as a whole, it would seem more practicable and more 
conducive to rapid reconstruction to reshape the seventh and eighth 
grades and to articulate with them the earlier grades of the high 
school without segregation of pupils or changes in school administration. 
The chief essential is to regard boys and girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades as adolescent, to introduce the principle of limited election of 
studies, to enlarge the scope of department teaching, and to link the 
upper grammar grades by means of a common core and differencing 
options to the cultural high school on the one hand and the lower 
vocational school, or the manual occupations, on the other. 

VIII. The committee records with satisfaction that the problem 
of articulating secondary and university courses is being solved in 
accordance with the foregoing conceptions and working principles. 
The state university recognizes the middle of the traditional four-year 
course leading to a bachelor’s degree as virtually the end of secondary 
education, controlled chiefly by man-centered purposes. Accordingly 
the Junior Certificate marks the completion of a six-year general 
culture course, or of an eight-year course when the readjustment of the 
seventh and eighth grades shall have been made. Proceeding on the 
basis of this view, the University has endeavored to arrive at a 
rational core of constants in a six-year general culture program. It 
has moved in the direction of such overlapping or dovetailing of the 
last two years of the high school and the first two years of college 
that the student may not be debarred from beginning a subject in the 
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thirteenth grade which he was either unable to take, or did not choose 
to take in the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Again, the attempt has been made to provide for a range of 
options sufficiently wide to enable the student to make connection with 
one or the other of the courses, or groups of courses, in the university 
proper. 

A further enlargement of educational opportunities has come about 
through the recognition of agriculture, commerce, the mechanical, 
industrial, and domestic arts, and music as legitimate elements in a 
general culture course; and through provisions for the admission without 
conditions of all recommended graduates of accredited high schools, 
even though they have not completed that part of the core of constants 
which normally belongs to the four-year high school course. 

In view of this situation, it would seem to be comparatively easy, 
through continued co-operation of high school and university teachers, 
to make such further adjustments as may be needed to secure 
flexibility without sacrificing rational requirements in the interest of 
general social efficiency and specific vocational or professional training. 

Further progress would seem to demand— 

1. That the first two years of college work, i. e. the last two 
years of formal secondary education, be not controlled in any depart- 
ment of the university by professional aims. In other words, the 
Junior Certificate or its equivalent should be required for admission 
to all of the professional colleges as well as to the upper, or university 
division of the College of Letters, Social Science, and Natural Science. 

2. That coincident with the full practical recognition of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades as non-professional grades, the propor- 
tion of elective to prescribed studies be increased, in order that 
individual aptitudes and preferences may be given a wider scope, and 
that the student may be enabled to defer his final choice of a 
profession as long as possible. 

3. That the university increase the proportion of recognized sec- 
ondary courses preparatory to lower and middle vocational schools, 
to the traditionally accepted courses in language, mathematics, history 
and science. It seems to the committee that the objects of a six or 
eight-year secondary course of training for general social efficiency can 
be fully realized, even if as much as one-third of the whole time 
available is devoted to the former class of subjects. 
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VISITING SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 
W. W. BrisToL 
Principal Nordhoff Union High School 


OU may imagine my joy upon landing at Kobe to find the 
7 schools of Japan still in session. Among the many things I 

wanted to do in the land of the Mikado was to spend a 
day or two visiting schools. 

Passing along the streets one day, I caught sight through a large 
gateway of a lot of gayly dressed children. I yelled to my ‘ricksha 
man. When he had come to a stop I asked him if this was not a 
public school. He indicated that it was, so I got out and walked 
into the yard. At once I was surrounded at a respectful distance 
by a crowd of happy-faced, curious children. I made my way into 
the school and was directed by an excited youngster to the office of 
the principal, who, after much questioning through an_ interpreter, 
assured himself that I had no sinister motives in wishing to visit the 
school. While we were talking, a pupil brought in a tray containing 
two cups of tea. Two young men of the faculty presently came into 
the office. Tea was brought for them also, and, after a season of 
quiet supping of tea, the principal announced that these young men 
would with pleasure show me the school. Poise, quietness, delibera- 
tion marked the whole proceeding. 

The school was of the conventional type seen on every hand in 
Japan. It was a two-story structure built around a court. There 
was plenty of light and air in all the rooms. Each room had its 
full capacity of children. The children were dressed very much 
alike, and all looked neat and clean. The uniformity of dress among 
children in Japan is an exceedingly pleasing feature of the educational 
system there. As I passed through the building I saw no hat racks, 
but instead there were lots of sandal racks. Umbrella stands kept 
the sandal racks company. All but a few of the teachers in this 
great school were men. I saw a man teaching second-grade tots. 
The lessons I saw given in drawing and arithmetic were especially 
interesting. In the latter work the abacus was used. The children 
were uniformly docile, eager and very polite. When passing teachers 
in the halls they would dip gracefully, to which salutation the teacher 
invariably responded. When a recitation is about to begin the pupils 
in unison bow their heads to the desks when the teacher rises. In 
Japan the people take time to be polite. 
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A Japanese friend said to me one afternoon, “How would you 
like to visit a Girls’ High School?’ I replied that I should be 
delighted, since the education of girls was directly in my line. So 
he telephoned for ‘rickshas, and we were soon on our way. We 
brought up suddenly before a great gateway. The ‘ricksha man 
dropped the thills and we walked into a splendid court, which, in 
the center, was covered by a thatch awning on bamboo uprights, 
which stood fully twenty feet high. Mr. Fukuma, our sponsor, led 
the way to the office where formal introductions took place with an 
exchange of cards. The principal was a distinguished looking woman 
of middle age. In the light of her eyes one saw not only intelligence 
but sincerity and sympathy. Tea was served and, after a dignified 
delay, the vice-principal, a Japanese man who spoke some English, 
escorted us through the school. The building was of the conventional 
type, as before explained, but larger and much finer than that of 
the common school we visited the day before. In this school, besides 
advanced work in the common branches, there is taught cooking, 
sewing, lacemaking, weaving, the making of artificial flowers, music, 
dancing and drawing. Five hundred girls were in attendance. All 
were dressed neatly and exactly alike in drab kimono waists and 
wine-colored skirts. The same charming formalities of respect that 
we noted among the common school teachers and children prevailed 
in this higher atmosphere. Of the great amount of work we saw 
our memory holds especially vivid the observation of two of the 
teachers of this school. One was a bright looking girl, a graduate 
of the University of Tokyo, who was lecturing on Chinese literature 
to a class of seniors; the other was the teacher of music, who had 
her pupils sing for our pleasure, and who was gracious enough to 
call that evening at the home of Mr. Fukuma. That was charming 
courtesy, wasn’t it? 

When we had gone the rounds, enjoying every moment of the 
novel experience, the teacher who was our guide asked us to remove 
our shoes preparatory to ascending a flight of stairs. We adjusted 
the sandals provided and were soon ushered into a large upper room 
in the center of which, seated on a cushion, was our hostess, the 
principal, who looked the very picture of dignity and grace. The 
room was matted but without other furniture than the tiny tea tables 
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which were placed for our use. We sat on the floor beside our 
tables and were served with ceremonial tea—a mark of honor and 
respect we were not slow to appreciate. While we sat there, the 
hospitable principal told through Mr. Fukuma, who interpreted her 
words, what Japan was trying to do for the education of girls, and 
we explained what educational advantages the girls of America were 
enjoying. She also gave us an account of the ceremonials attending 
weddings. When we arose we had the strange feeling of having 
spent an hour in another world. But the end was not yet. While 
we were being entertained in the upper room, the principal had given 
instructions to prepare for an exhibition of dancing and fencing. When 
we reached the court we saw under the huge canopy about sixty 
uniformed girls drawn up in order. School had closed, but scores of 
pupils had remained and stood about the court in picturesque array. 
Chairs had been provided for us. When we were seated the com- 
mandant gave a signal, the organist struck up the tune, “Ebenezer,” 
and to this familiar air the exhibition of dancing proceeded. The 
rythmic movement of the dancers was perfect and beautiful. Then 
with long staves a delightfully skillful exhibition of fencing was 
produced. Physical training is an important and attractive feature 
of Japanese education. With many words of gratitude we took our 
departure. 

Upon my return to Kobe a few weeks later I asked Mr. Fukuma 
to accompany me to call upon the gracious lady who had given us 
so much pleasure. The ‘rickshas drew up to the huge gateway, but 
we saw no signs of life within the court, for the vacation season was 
on. We sent in our cards and were informed that the lady was ill, 
but with the information came the urgent request that we come to 
her room. Sitting on the futon on the floor, she received us with the 
same graciousness as before and, after an exchange of greetings, we 
departed, thus rounding out an experience we can never forget. 

We visited the Higher Commercial School in Kobe and in Naga- 
saki, both of which schools were well housed and well equipped; 
we visited a live agricultural college; we saw some kindergartens that 
almost defy adequate description. I have seen nothing in this country 
which approaches them in adaptability, artistic finish, and charm of 
environment. 
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SOME RAW MATERIAL FOR THE BUILDING OF A 
FACULTY CREED 
Jesse F. MILLSPAUGH 


1. To solve, each of use for himself, the problems included in 
his own sphere of duty; to think them through, not as independent 
and unrelated, but as effected by and affecting the problems of his 
colleagues; and then to bring all individual judgment into team play 
upon the larger institutional problems—This is Faculty Co-operation. 

2. To fulfill scrupulously and to the letter every institutional 
duty; to be punctual and prepared for all work when it should begin, 
and to continue conscientiously to perform it until it should close, 
neither interpreting duty too narrowly nor measuring time too minutely 
—This is Faculty Faithfulness. 

3. To transform all institutional energies into positive forces and 
make them act in the same direction, so that their resultant will always 
be a sum, never a difference—This is Faculty Efficiency. 

4. To be willing that every colleague enjoy like rights and be 
subject to like duties as ourselves; to make complementary enlightened 
self-interest and institutional welfare; to measure students, not from 
our present point of vantage, but rather from that of our own almost 
forgotten verdancy; to play in one the part of judge and that of 
advocate in all matters involving the rights of students; to temper the 
zeal of the schoolmaster with the solicitude of the parent—This is 
Faculty Justice. 

5. Not merely to work, but to work to a clearly perceived end; 
to discover the hitherto latent promise of youth and to kindle its 
enthusiasms; to watch the unfolding of personality and the development 
of power; to be permitted to touch and transform young lives; to 
share our possessions rather than to give them; to realize selfhood 
through loving service; to be lifted by the buoyancy of an unshaken 
optimism and to have the joy of association with those as yet unspoiled 
by sordid aims or wasted opportunities—This is Faculty Happiness. 

6. To believe in the institution and the importance of its mission, 
and to live that belief; to ask what we can give to it rather than what 
we can get out of it; to focus attention less upon its weakness than 
upon its strength; to endeavor to remove its defects rather than to 
parade them; to be willing to sacrifice something of personal comfort 
or convenience or gain for its welfare; to be as jealous for its good 
name and that of our associates as of our own—This is Faculty 
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7. To receive from youth in freshness of life and buoyancy of 
spirit a full equivalent for whatever of knowledge or skill or wisdom 
we can impart; to be alive to all great human interests; to have 
frequent contact with earnest men and women who see life from a 
different angle than ours; to maintain good conscience and good 
digestion; to sleep in the open and enough; to play a little every day 
in God’s blessed out-of-doors—This is Faculty Health. 

8. To see in true perspective all its departments, especially 
our own, in their relation to the institution; to realize that it had some 
merit before our arrival and that it will retain some after our departure; 
to maintain poise through tempest and earthquake; to expect no grapes 
if we have planted thorns and no figs if we have sown thistles; to 
believe that the colleagues with whose opinions we differ are as 
honest and possibly as wise as ourselves; to establish a modus vivendi 
with both associates and students on the basis of mutual respect and 
good will—This is Faculty Common Sense. 


SHE TALKS BACK 


(It always indicates a wholesome condition when “‘the pew talks 
back to the pulpit."” Inspired by a recent article entitled, ‘‘From the 
County Superintendent,’” a keen-minded teacher, whose name is with- 
held for obvious reasons, makes some pointed inquiries of the superin- 
tendent. ) 

FROM THE TEACHER 
To the County Superintendent :— 

What shall I find when you visit my school? 

Shall I find you sensible, severe, or affected? 

Shall I find you helpful or flirtatious? 

Shall I find you a young “know-it-all,”’ or an old “has-been?” 

Shall I find you neatly dressed like a business man, or arrayed 
in ill-cut, pedagogical black, with expanses of once white linen and a 
soiled and gorgeous made tie? 

Shall I find you a person whom I can ask for advice about 
matters of discipline without danger of having an exaggerated tale 
of my difficulties repeated to every other teacher you visit? 

Shall I find you a person whose reading is not entirely confined 
to the county papers and textbooks for children? 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
In the Fore Runner 


SUBSCRIBER asks that the Forerunner express an opinion 
A as to pictures in schools, suggesting the use of those suitable 

to the surroundings and experience of the children; as marine 
views in a fishing-village, pastoral scenery in a cattle-raising country, 
and the like; rather than indiscriminate Madonnas. 

The movement that seeks to beautify the school-room, is wholly 
in the right direction. The movement that seeks to educate through 
pictures is also right. But they are not identical. 

As to specific pictures, expressing various kinds of life, my own 
preference would be for giving children something to look at which 
would not be like what they had about them, so as to enlarge their 
experience. 

The Madonnas come under another head altogether; they are 
supposed, on the one hand, to stimulate higher emotions, as the 
devotional sense; and on the other, to give impressions of beauty, 
which is held to be in itself educational. 

This is good in purpose, yet often fails utterly in effect; because 
nothing can have the educational effect of beauty upon you, unless 
you think it beautiful. 

Children love beauty passionately. ‘‘Pretty, pretty!’’ we say to 
the baby, in our absurd pigeon English, when he crows and dances 
at light and color; but he has not the background of associated idea 
to discover “‘the beauty of holiness’’ for instance, or the technical 
excellence of a work of art. 

If we enlivened our school-room with bright colors, if the walls 
bloomed with running roses and darting bluebirds, the children would 
find it beautiful. By patient degrees, by doing our best and observing 
what the greatest number of children most admired, we might in 
time learn to surround them with a joy-creating beauty as good for 
the soul as sunlight for the body. 

The old-fashioned school-room was a prison in half-mourning. 
White, cold blank white, decorated with broad regular bands of 
black. JRelentlessly ‘‘educational’’ this, turning out people so broken- 
spirited under long ugliness that they lived in it the rest of their lives 
without resistance. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF A SCHOOLHOUSE 





If our schools were oases of beauty; if real artists humbly and 
lovingly filled them with glow of color and grace of form; if in 
architecture and decoration, furnishing and fitting, they set a high 
example of simple loveliness; we should rear a race of people who 
would rebuild our cities in a passion of eagerness, and make a scented 
garden of the world. 

Then will ask the “‘practical’” people, ‘“‘But what can we do 
now 2” 

We can only begin, and do the best we can. We could have 
rooms decorated differently, and watch the effects. We could have 
school exhibitions of pictures and see what—if any—the children 
really admired. We might, in time, learn much. 


(July, 1912] 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A SCHOOLHOUSE 
JULIAN WoRKMAN JOHNSON 
Sutter Grammar School, Sacramento 


HE object of the public schools of today is to conserve the 
health and develop the body as well as to improve the mind 
and strengthen the character of the Child. 

There are a number of things necessary for the successful accom- 
plishment of this work; co-operating parents, good teachers, good 
textbooks, good methods of instruction, good school system, and the 
right kind of schoolhouses. 

Co-operating parents can be easily secured by the use of tact 
and good, common sense on the part of the teacher. Methods of 
instruction, school systems, textbooks, and teachers can be changed 
at any time, but when a schoolhouse is built it will not be changed 
for forty or fifty years; hence it is necessary for the best interests 
of the child that the right kind of schoolhouses be built. 

An up-to-date schoolhouse should have a flat roof which the 
girls on the second floor can use as a playground, thereby saving 
them from climbing one flight of stairs. Handball courts and basket- 
ball courts could be made on the roof where the air is much purer 
than on the ground. 

There should be toilets and lavatories in the basement for the 
pupils to use during playtime. There should be a warm, well-lighted 
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and well-ventilated lunch and playroom for the boys and separate ones 
for the girls, to be used during the ‘rainy season and extremely hot 
weather. 


There should be an auditorium large enough to seat six hundred 
persons. In the rear there should be a small platform with an electric 
plug for a stereopticon, in the use of which the study of geography, 
history, hygiene and sanitation, and literature could be made much 
more instructive and interesting. 


The auditorium could be used in the afternoons for mothers’ 
meetings, in the evenings for fathers’ meetings, and be the center of 
social and civic work. It could be used for drills, motion figures, folk 
dancing, in teaching pupils to sit correctly, to walk gracefully, and to 
acquire that poise and address every well instructed child should have 
when he or she leaves the grammar school. 


The principal should have an outer office with bookshelves along 
the inside walls and a private office with a lavatory and a toilet 
connected with it. 

The teachers’ room should be provided with a locker for each 
teacher, a kitchenette, a lavatory, and a toilet. 

Every room should have telephone connection with the principal’s 
office, and the halls and each room should have electric lights. 

There should be rooms for manual training, for domestic arts, for 
domestic science, and for laggards. 

A room to hold forty pupils should be 30 feet long, 25 feet 
wide, and 131% feet high, and the light should enter from one side 
only. 

The windows should occupy one entire outside wall beginning 
from within four feet of the floor and extending to within six inches 
of the ceiling. 

There should be a foot radiator in the rear of each room on 
which the pupils can stand and warm their feet and dry their clothes 
on rainy days, warm feet and dry clothing being essential to the health 
and comfort of the pupils. 

For heating and ventilation the warm, pure air should enter the 
room near the ceiling, and the cold impure air should have its exit 
on the same side near the floor. 
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Each class room should have two exits into the main hall, and a 
hat-room for the boys and a separate one for the girls. In each hat- 
room there should be a lavatory and a toilet. These toilets should 
be in closet-like rooms, well ventilated and with tight-fitting doors. 

There should be a sanitary drinking fountain in each class room. 

In a school containing several rooms, a number of boys and girls 
can be out at the same time during school hours. Their passing 
through the halls and up and down stairs creates more or less confusion 
and noise and has a tendency to lower the discipline of the school. 

Five or six boys can be out at the same time, and as they spend 
that time in the toilet, one foul-mouthed, vulgar boy can teach the 
other boys more dirty tricks and tell them more vulgar stories in the 
short time they are out than they would learn or hear in a year’s 
time during recess and the noon hour. 

If there were toilets in each hat-room, no two boys would be out 
at the same time in the toilets during school time. Therefore, it is 
necessary and to the best interest of the pupils morally and physically 
that a toilet be in each hat-room. 

Henry van Dyke says, “Time is never saved by doing a thing 
badly,” and I say that money is never saved by building poorly 
arranged and poorly equipped schoolhouses. 


CHICAGO MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


A. J. CLoup 

State Director 
HE fiftieth anniversary session of the National Education Associa- 
T tion, held at Chicago, July 6th to 12th, was an inspiration to 
all who attended. President Pearse is to be commended most 
heartily upon the excellence of the program which he was instrumental 
in planning and having presented. The great success of the meeting 
was chiefly due to his wise selection of speakers and subjects for 

discussion. 

On the various days and evenings of the general session five main 
educational problems were attacked: ‘“The American High School,” 
““A National University,’ ““The Relation of the Public Schools to 


the Movement for Recreational, Social and Civic Opportunity,” 
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‘Public Health,’ and ‘‘Rural Schools.’’ Besides the papers and 
speeches on these subjects, there was given an historical review of the 
aims, ideals, and activities of the Association for the half-century of its 
life, and a prophecy of new fields of usefulness. 


To attempt a complete analysis of the addresses and discussions of 
the many and various section meetings would be beyond the power of 
the writer. He was attracted by the program of the High School 
and English departments, and felt richly rewarded for attending 
them. The modern spirit in the teaching of English was made 
apparent in the fact that more than half of the time of the English 
Section was devoted to the consideration of ways, means and results 
in the handling of Oral Expression. 


The press gave undue and unnecessary prominence to the so-called 
““political’’ affairs of the Association. When contrasted with the 
amount of space spent upon the solid, substantial educational product 
of the meeting, such advertising of the ““washing of dirty linen’’ is much 
condemned by all right-minded schoolmen and women. It is true that 
a rift came in the relations between the New York delegation, headed 
by District Superintendent Miss Grace Strachan, and the Chicago 
contingent, headed by Superintendent Ella Flagg Young, but harmony 
was restored, and the great majority of the voting members felt very 
well pleased over the choice of State Superintendent Fairchild of 
Kansas, as President. 


A well deserved compliment, both to herself and to the great 
teaching body of the State, was bestowed upon Miss Agnes Howe 
of the San Jose Normal School, in her election as a Vice-President. 
President David Starr Jordan maintained his supremacy at the head 
of the School Peace Movement. Dr. F. B. Dresslar, formerly of the 
University of California, and now of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
took a prominent part in all discussions dealing with matters of school 
hygiene and sanitation. Superintendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, 
Principal James Ferguson of San Francisco, and about twenty-five other 
Californians, attended. 


The new Board of Directors committed itself in favor of going 
to Salt Lake City in 1913. Ain invitation to the Association to come 
to San Francisco in 1915 was presented and met a kindly reception. 
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OUTLINE OF CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONVENTION FOR 1912 
EDWARD Hyatt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

HE Superintendents of California have become wiser, wider people 
T by absorbing the scenes and the spirit of matchless Tahoe, digni- 
fied Yosemite, the Golden Groves of the South and the famous 
Palaces of our metropolis. What more fitting now than to turn to 
the Isles of the Sea to round out our conception of glorious California > 
Catalina and Avalon are known the world around. ‘They belong to us. 

Our superintendents should meet them personally. 

Monday, September 9——Arrive in Los Angeles not later than 8 
o'clock a. m.; proceed to San Pedro and take the ship Cabrillo for 
Catalina Island, leaving at 9 o'clock a. m. Fare from home to San 
Pedro one and one-third on certificate plan. Round trip San Pedro 
to Catalina, $2. 

Arrive at Avalon shortly after noon and take possession of tents 
in Island Villa. ‘Tents, 75c per day, one person in a tent; $1 per day 
when occupied by a superintendent and a member of his family. Meals 
at the Hotel Metropole, a la carte. Many other restaurants of various 
prices are available if preferred. Sign meal checks and pay whole bill 
upon leaving in order to get voucher. Verandas, lobbies and parlors 


of Metropole at disposal of superintendents. Dancing in pavilion every 


evening. Glass bottomed boats, fishing, golf, bathing, rowing, sailing, 


coaching, walking, tennis playing, horseback riding, for those who feel 
that way. 

Spend afterncon and evening in getting settled, recovering from 
mal de mer and renewing old acqpaintances about the lobbies of the 
Metropole. 

‘Tuesday, September |0—9:30 till 12: Opening session of conven- 
tion at Island Villa. 1:30 till 4: Afternoon session. 

Wednesday, September | 1—9:30 till 12: Regular session at 
Island Villa. 1:30 till 4: Regular session. 

Thursday, September | 2—9:30 till 12: Regular session at Island 
Villa. 1:30 till 4: Regular session. 

Friday, September | 3—9:30 till 12: Regular session. 1:30 till 4: 
regular session, adjournment and embarking for home on the good ship 
Cabrillo; arrive in Los Angeles about 6 o'clock the same evening. 


Suggestions regarding the program will be welcome. 
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PRICES OF STATE TEXTBOOKS 
FixeD JUNE 3, 1912 


Price to 


Cost Price Postage Pupils 
Name of Book at Sacramento per Book from Retail 
Dealers 

A Primer—1910 :..... sia ..... 18 cents 6 cents 24 cents 
A First Reader—1910 ....... Somieae 17 cents 5 cents 22 cents 
A Second Reader—1910 ton ighies Sue ote ieLat ha 19 cents 6 cents 25 cents 
A Third Reader—1910 .................. 25 cents 8 cents 33 cents 
A Fourth Reader ....... fh aitinkat oan 30 cents 8 cents 38 cents 
A Fifth Reader—1910 .. ‘ +a oe .... 00 cents 8 cents 88 cents 
Speller, Book One ..... spin fn. o's) ae 5 cents 22 cents 
Speller, Book Two .... 17 cents 5 cents 22 cents 
First Book in Arithmeti: 23 cents 7 cents 30 cents 
Advanced Arithmetic 28 cents 9 cents 37 cents 
English Lessons, Book I . 25 cents 7 cents 32 cents 
English Lessons, Book II 35 cents % cents 44 cents 
Introductory History 37 cents 10 cents 47 cents 
Brief BRIstory 2... ; 58 cents 3 cents 71 cents 
Introductory Geography 45 cents 11 cents 56 cents 
Advenced Geography . 65 cents 22 cents 87 cents 
Primer of Hygiene .. 21 cents 7 cents 28 cents 
ee. saaathas 20 004 38 cents 10 cents {8 cents 
Writing Book—One 4 cents 2 cents 6 cents 
Writing Book—Two ... 4 cents 2 cents 6 cents 
Writing Book—Three 4 cents 2 cents 6 cents 
Writing Book—Four ig 4 cents 2 cents 6 cents 
Writing Book—Five ... 4 cents 2 cents 6 cents 


OxLp SERIES TEXTBOOKS 
The following books are no longer in regular use in the schools, 
but are on hand in limited numbers from former issues. They may be 
had at the prices quoted, for supplemental or other use. 


Second Reader (old series) ........... 5 cents 8 cents 13 cents 
English Grammar (old series) ....... » cents & cents 13 cents 
U. S. History (old series) ae 10 cents 12 cents 22 cents 


EDWARD HyatTrT, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 





The annual meeting of the California Library Association was held 
at Lake Tahoe, June 17th to 22d. The meetings were informal, full 
of interest and enthusiasm, with free discussion of many important topics. 
The librarians are vitally interested in all educational problems. One of 
the principal addresses of the session was delivered by Deputy Superin- 
tendent A. J. Cloud of San Francisco, on the topic “High-School 
Debates in Practice.”” The speaker urged closer co-operation between 
the libraries and high school as a step towards the solution of the 
problem of debates and debating material. ‘The librarians will meet 
school people more than half way in effecting closer relations. It is 
essential that the school people recognize more fully the advantages of 
a completer understanding of the library situation and point of view, 
and of the desirability of working side by side with the librarians in 
matters educational. 
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Gleanings 


Dr. L. B. Hoag, lectuzer in hygiene at the University of California 
and formerly medical inspector of the Berkeley schools, has accepted 
appointment at the hands of the State Education Department of Minne- 
sota to organize there next year a state department of hygiene. 


Mr. S. L. Brown, a recent graduate of the University of California, 
has been added to the faculty of the Glenn County High School to 
take the position of history teacher formerly held by R. L. Blee, who 
goes to Banning High School this year. 


Alameda High School is offering courses in domestic science. The 
manual training introduced in January proved so popular that many girl 
students petitioned for the introduction of domestic science work. 


The article headed, ‘““An Appeal to School Women,”’ by Miss T. 
Brookman of Berkeley, which appeared in our June issue, failed to 
state that it had been recommended for publication in the News by the 
Berkeley Schoo! Women’s Club, before whom it was read last spring. 


At a recent institute held in Mendocino County a beautiful loving 
cup was presented to Miss S. W. Haskett, a teacher who has retired 
after almost fifty years of active service in the schools of that county. 


Supt. Frank F. Bunker, formerly of Berkeley, has been succeeded 
by Maurice C. James, who, under Mr. Bunker’s administration, had been 
Deputy Superintendent. For many years Mr. James was principal of 


the Berkeley High School. 


Gilbert N. Brink, has been succeeded in the Berkeley High School 
principalship by C. F. Biedenbach, long connected with the public school 
department. Mr. Brink assumes a financial interest in the Belmont School. 


G. Walter Monroe, who has been principal of the Washington School 
at Berkeley, will this year be connected with the Los Angeles system. 


A publication from the pen of H. Robert Braden of the Bolte & 
Braden Company, publishers, 50 Main street, San Francisco, and treating 
of the Yosemite National Park, is on sale by the firm named at 25 cents per 
copy. The prints are in brown tone and are very effective. There is a 
suggestion on the formation and history of the valley and information 
of the first importance to the intending visitor. 


Mr. F. A. White leaves St. Helena and goes to the principalship of 
the Cloverdale High School. 


Do you write well? The 
KENT METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING 
now has a Course for Teachers. Increase your teaching value by 
improving your writing. Use your spare time. 


Frank A. Kent, Stockton, Cal. 
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Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and 


is in practical use in the schools of more than 450 cities. 

Were you one of those who visited the demonstration parlors of the 
Victor Educational exhibit during one of the recent National Conven- 
tions? If so, no more need be said. If not, ask one who was there. 
Or, if you have visited the schools in any city where the Victor is being 
used, you have discovered the practical application of Victor Records to 
the everyday program, and the vital influence the Victor is wielding in 
the new educational work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of the many playgrounds 
dancing all their folk dances to the music of the splendid new Victor 
Records? Or, have you tried the exhilarating effect of accompanying 
your calisthenic work with the music of a stirring march or two-step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your High School? Send 
this minute for the ‘‘Prospectus’’ of our new book ‘‘WHAT WE 
HEAR IN MUSIC’”’, a full four years Course of Study for High 
Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty lessons (thirty lessons for 
each year or course), giving complete outline and material for a com- 
prehensive study of Music History and Appreciation, illustrated at every 
point by Victor Records, with complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the viola, or oboe, or 
bassoon when you hear an orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the 
new series of Victor Records, giving the tone color of every instrument 
in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so easily obtainable at 
so small a cost, that will bring so much cultural instruction and enjoy- 
ment, and that can be utilized in so many ways and places in the school, 
as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor-Victrola in every school- 
room. Why not enjoy its valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place a Victor on free 
trial, right in your school. In no other way can you acquire so perfect 
an understanding of the true value of ‘‘The Victor in the School’’ 

Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 


We recommend specially the Victor style V, with wooden horn, for oublic 
school v.ork 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talk ng Machine Co., ( amden, N. J. 
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Edgar T. Boughn, principal for many years of the Hemet Union 
High School, has been transferred to the Department of Mathematics 
of the Los Angeles City High Schools. Largely through his care and ' 
foresight the Hemet school has been brought to its present high standing. 
The students of the Hemet school presented Mr. Boughn with a fine 
loving cup as an emblem of appreciation and respect. 


A savings bank has been opened at the Manual Arts High School of 
Los Angeles to teach the students thrift. The bank is run on the same 
plan as United States postal savings banks. Deposits of $1.00 or more 
are received. 


Mr. Bert M. Carner, formerly teacher of chemistry in the Grass 
Valley High School, has been elected Superintendent of Schools at 
Pacific Grove. 


Miss Florence E. Cairns, who has been directing music and art in 


the Wallace, Idaho, schools, has accepted similar work in the schools of 
South Pasadena. 


On July 19th the Orange Union High School District voted $50,000 
bonds for a polytechnic high school. 


Long Beach has appointed as Superintendent of Schools W. L. 
Stephens, who for some years has been the efficient head of the schools 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Stephens is to receive $4250 annually for 
the first two years and $4500 for the last two years of a four-year term. 
He comes to the Coast with a splendid record. 


Dr. Charles H. Keyes has resigned the secretaryship of the Com- 
mittee on Safety in New York City to accept the presidency of Skidmore 
Institute. His term of office is five years at an annual salary of $6000. 
Dr. Keyes is president of the National Council of Education. He was 
the first president of Throop Polytechnic Institute. His many educa- 
tional friends rejoice at his return to administrative work. 


The Summer Session at the State Normal School in Santa Barbara 
was a decided success. Miss Edna Rich, President of the school, is 
enthusiastic, and the work will likely be continued next year. 

A prize of twenty dollars was recently offered by the Southern 
California W. C. T. U. for the best essay on “The Best Method of 
Teaching the Nature and Effect of Narcotics.” Competition was limited 
to public school teachers. The successful contestant was Mrs. Augusta 


C. Bainbridge, Principal of Petroleum School, Bakersfield. 


The Placentia grammar school trustees have just completed the 
erection of an eight-room, one-story structure. - The house and grounds 
cost $50,000. This is said to be the best grammar school building in 
Orange County. 








Orations, debates, essays, etc., written to order. Manuscripts revised and 
reconstructed. Outlines furnished. Particulars for stamp. P. A. MILLER’S 
LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 





To Prevent Sickness 


is better than to cure it. The common drinking cup 
is one of the greatest breeders of disease. Yet the 
house fly, the mosquito, and improper sewerage and 
sanitation are just as great. Your pupils should be 
taught their dangers and how to avoid such common 
diseases as typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, tubercu 


losis, etc. In this way, they will be taught how 


To Reduce the Death Rate. 


If the children of to-day are properly taught, the next 
generation will have less sickness and fewer deaths. 
The study of practical physiology renders real and 
practical service in this direction. To be well and 
strong, to get the most out of life 


Have Your Pupils Use 


Davison’s Health Series. 


These books are the greatest possible factor in this 
desirable educational step. They emphasize the vital 
importance of good health, and show boys and girls 
How to guard their own health and that of the com 


munity. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


369 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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On July 23d, at Centerville, the school trustees of Washington 
Township gathered at the call of the County Superintendent, George 
W. Frick. Some of the most important school questions were discussed. 


The work of Prof. Lee Emerson Bassett of Stanford University in 
practical English, in public speaking, and in recitals, has pleased and 
profited many an institute gathering. Prof. Bassett has been appointed 
head of the Department of Public Speaking at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


That teachers in the city of San Francisco may live outside the 
confines of the municipality, if they choose, is the text of a decision 


handed down by City Attorney Long and the Board of Education. 


State Printer Richardson, in a communication to the State Textbook 
Committee, calls attention to the fact that there will be a shortage in text- 
books the coming year unless steps are taken to increase the supply at 
once. Secretary Lobdell of the committee says there is no cause for 
alarm in this direction. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court reverses that of the District 
Court of Appeals. It is held that in making apportionment of state 
school funds under the minimum four-hour school day plan, a two-hour 
night school may not be considered in making such apportionment. This 
will reduce by about $20,000 the Los Angeles income and by over 
$16,000 the available funds for San Francisco. 


That the State Board of Education, which derives its existence from 
the Constitution of the State, is independent of the State Board of Control 
which is created by legislative enactment, is the decision of Attorney- 
General Webb. It is held to be unnecessary for the State Board of 
Education to submit to the Board of Control for approval a contract 
made with a book company. 

President Allison Ware of the Chico Normal has filed a protest 
with the State Board of Control, stating that the revised Silver Burdett 
language books are an inferior and unworthy product. 


At San Pedro a marine school is to be opened. There will be 
both day and night sessions. Boat construction in all its departments 
will receive attention. RR. C. Daniels, Principal of the Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, will become principal of the San Pedro 
school. ‘The present principal, A. B. Clayton, will succeed Mr. Daniels. 





THE CALIFORNIA SPECIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3300 Adeline Street, Berkeley, California 
We invite the attention of superintendents of schools and other employing 
school officials to write us when in need of SPECIAL teachers. We have at 
this time registered with us men and women with superior training and 
teaching experience who are available at once to teach or supervise the fol- 
lowing subjects: Manual Training; Mechanical Drawing; Freehand Drawing 
and Art: Domestic Economy; Trade Work; Commercial Branches; Music; 
Agriculture; Physical Training; Athletics and Playground Work; Expression 
and Dramatic Reading; Kindergarten. 
We are ready to take care of your needs by return mail. 
FRANCESCA L. OTTO, 
F. H. BECKMANN, Managers. 
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It has been recognized ever since the days of Pestalozzi that children 
when they first enter school have a taste for number work and also a 
considerable knowledge of numerical forms. They use numbers in their 
games, they talk about them, they like to count, and they enjoy a little 
work and play with numbers within their mental grasp. 














On the other hand, children of this age are not ready for such a study 
of arithmetic as the formal textbook offers. A textbook of that kind 
would take away their love for number and would place upon them a 
burden heavier than they could carry. 
















Not to begin the study of the subject when the child enters school, 
however, is to say that the child’s natural tastes should not be fostered. 
What we need is to introduce, in an informal and attractive fashion, such 
number work as is with his grasp at this time. 
















shows 





Experience that children can easily learn the combinations in 
addition, and part of those in multiplication, before taking up a formal 
study of the subject; in other words, they can cover the work included 


in this little book Since the entire multiplication table is sometimes 





required, it is given at the end of the book, to be developed in the usual 
if 







manner necessary. 





| To meet the need which the experience of teachers has justified, the 
authors have set forth, informally and in simple language, the number 
facts that should be mastered. They have not attempted to prepare a 






textbook of the conventional type, nor yet a mere book of devices to 
impose upon the teacher certain methods that she cannot profitably use. 
They have sought to offer to the schools a book that shall serve as a 
guide and helper both to the teacher and to the pupil, one that shall 
save labor, furnish a list of reading exercises, and suggest a basis for 















somewhat informal work with beginners. 















It 
A child at this time needs to train the eye to see number relations, and 
that he may do’this without undue visual exertion, a large and heavy 


will be observed that the type has been selected with greatest care. 


type is used He also needs to write numbers, and when asked to 
do this the numbers have been put in script. He also needs to read the 


PRP EET Ie 





ordinary printed numerals, and when these appear in sentences they are 
in the usual printed form. In this way, with a minimum of eye strain, 
he accomplishes the important results mentioned. 









The authors desire to express their appreciation of the artistic work 
of Miss Hope Dunlap, whose illustrations will, they feel sure, bring delight 









to thousands of children. 
GEORGE WENTWORTH. 
DAVID EUGENE SMITH. 


This is the Preface to a beautifully illustrated book for first and second 
grades entitled “WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS.” 


Published by 


GINN & COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Primary teachers are invited to correspond with the 
publishers about this book. Copies will 










be sent on approval. 
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The sum of $118,492 is at present in the State textbook fund. 
[his sum will be largely increased by November next. 


The Supreme Court has declared as unconstitutional the corporation 
license tax and fee bill. Thus some half million dollars will be. lost to 
the State. The matter is receiving serious consideration. 


On July 25th at Coronado was held the second annual meeting of 
the Federated State Societies. The principal address was delivered by 
Duncan Mackinnon, Superintendent of San Diego Schools, upon the topic, 
“The Stadium.’’ Mr. Mackinnon originated the idea of the greatest 
stadium in the country for San Diego. 


The next meeing of the exponents of the City Beautiful movement 
in San Francisco will be at the State Normal School. President Frederic 
Burk of the Normal is co-operating with Eustace Cullinan, president of 
the movement. 


Plans are drawn and work will soon begin upon the new Hayward 
High School. This fine group scheme of buildings will cost $225,000. 
Provision will be made for outdoor study halls, experimental roofgardens, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, and industrial work for boys and girls. A 
site of twelve acres has been provided. 


The news staff had a pleasant visit recently from R. H. Mitchell, 
business manager of the Nevada School Journal. Mr. Mitchell is Deputy 
Superintendent of the Fourth Supervision District in Nevada, with head- 
quarters at Sparks. With his family Mr. Mitchell has been making an 
automobile tour of California. 

Former Supt. Frank F. Bunker of Berkeley, who is now in Europe, 
has been appointed professor of public school administration at the Uni- 
versity of New York. This is a new chair created for Mr. Bunker. 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown is the chancellor of this institution. His many 
friends wish Mr. Bunker abundant success. 


W. C. Martindale, for the past twenty-five years the Superintendent 
of Detroit Schools, resigns. He is succeeded by William McAndrew, 
well known as Principal of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City. 





Projection work is amplified a hundred-fold by our Opaque 
Balopticon, which dispenses. with lantern slides and projects 
photographs, printed matter, post cards and maps. It reproduces 
the colors. We make lanterns of all kinds. 


And we have always been headquarters for Microscopes, 
Microtomes, Botanical Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER S! REET SAN FRANCISCO 


Rochester. N. Y. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Factories: 
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Two Important New Text Books 


that should be in every high school 





Botsford’s History of the Ancient World 


Just adopted by San Jose High School 


Morgan & Lyman’s Chemistry 


Just adopted by Berkeley High School 





The Manual to accompany the Morgan and Lyman text is now 
ready and may be obtained in separate form or bound in with the 
TERE. 


These books are worthy your very careful consideration 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


571 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





QUnitersity of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 


LEADING INSTITUTION of higher learning in the Southwest 


UNIVERSITY COMPRISES NINE COLLEGES:—Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Music, Oratory, Fine 
Arts. Excellent Preparatory School under expert supervision. Co- 
educational throughout. Wholesome Christian influence without 
sectarianism. 


STUDENT BODY of over 2,100 last year. Three hundred honors and 
degrees conferred in June, 1912 


STRONG GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. Issues California High School 
Teacher’s Recommendation (Certificate) on same terms with Stan- 
ford and Berkeley. Sixty-nine last year. Advanced courses lead- 
ing to degree of Master of Arts. Eighteen master’s degrees last 
June. Special Saturday and late afternoon classes for teachers. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION OFFICES: enlarged lecture room and library 
facilities. 


NEXT SEMESTER opens September 10th. For full information, address 
the REGISTRAR, or write the PRESIDENT, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D., 


Los Angeles 
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There were more than 300 students in the Summer Session of the 
University of Southern California. Many principals and teachers of the 
high, intermediate and grammar schools in and about Los Angeles at- 
tended. Albert B. Hart of Harvard and W. Dondley Foulke, president 
of the National Municipal League, were among the speakers. There is 
discussion as to the advisability of extending the session to eight weeks 
or of adopting the Chicago plan of a full quarter’s work in the summer. 


Miss Julia Richman, District Superintendent of the New York City 
Schools, has been known for years as one of the first teachers in the land. 
Her death in Paris on June 25th is a universal cause for regret. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Archie J. Cloud, Deputy Superintendent of the San Francisco Schools, 
was chosen State Director for California. This is an honor unsought 
and well merited. Supt. J. H. Francis of Los Angeles was elected 
president of the Department of Supervision. Mr. T. L. Brecheen of 
the Fremont High School, Oakland, was chosen president of the Com- 
mercial Education Department. 


W. L. Glascock, formerly principal of the San Rafael High School, 
has accepted the principalship of the San Mateo Union High, in place of 
O. A. Johnson, resigned. 





MILLS COLLEGE 


No longer has a preparatory department 


Mills Seminary is entirely dropped and all the resources of the institution are 
expended for the strength and development of the College. The College, 
chartered in 1885, is steadily growing in enrollment and equipment. It is not 
denominational but definitely Christian. It is not a finishing school but a 
woman’s college doing college work leading to degrees, A.B., B.S. and B.L. 


A faculty of thirty-eight members includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate degrees from this country, Ger- 
many or France), also well known teachers of music and painting. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford and University 
of California, and the same number of. units for graduation. Work 
recognized at both Universities, class for class. Twenty-two departments. 
Laboratories for science, with modern equipment. Excellent opportunities 
for Home Economics, Library Study, Music and Art. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern Gymnasium, in care of Director from Boston 
School of Gymnastics. Out-door life and amusements in the ideal California 
climate. Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. Semesters open in 
August and January. 


LUELLA CLAY CARSON, LL.D., President. For Catalogue, address 
Registrar, Helen N. Henry, Mills College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 


via Key Route boat, take Oakland train for 13th and Broadway, there take 
car marked “Mills College.’’ 
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Your money 


P| 
° 


= Should eam 
six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for Information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% Investment certificates which allow you to Invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 

Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

We have been Issuing “Syndicate Sixes’’ for over 16 years and have 
pald out nearly fifteen million dollars to our clients. 

We solicit and will greatly appreciate inquiries in relation to the 
above. 

We also Issue Instaliment Certificates. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 
F. M. SMITH, President 
Pald Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 
1470 BROADWAY OAKLAND 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOKS 


Single-Volume Edition ........25 cents, net, postpaid 
Art ORG. ois 60 6s isn nee dx 5s cL COMES ICG OID a 
Path “ERO 653 <x .......20 cents, net, postpaid 


sased on a careful study of the kinds of memory which 
enable children to remember the difficult variation of 
english spelling. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The little booklet, ‘“‘Bird Study in the Schools,” by Miss Gretchen 
L. Libby, educational assistant of the California Fish and Game Com- 
mission, is proving of great value. The teachers, the fathers and mothers 
and the children as well are finding Miss Libby’s work inspiring and 
helpful. 


Arthur L. Hamilton and LeRoy D. Ely, for many years connected 
with the educational interests of Pasadena, have severed their connection 
with the schools. The office of Assistant Superintendent, which has 
been filled by Mr. Hamilton, is to be discontinued. Mr. Ely, High 
School Principal, has connected himself with a commercial house in 
Pasadena, and will have charge of the department of design and decora- 
tion. Both men are known throughout the State for their long years of 
service. In school or out, their careers will be watched with interest. 


On August 8th the Santa Monica School District voted $80,000 
for high school purposes and $70,000 for the improvement of elementary 
schools. Over $350,000 bonds have been voted for school purposes in 
Santa Monica during the past year. A high school gymnasium for girls 
and one for boys is to be erected. Four new kindergartens will be built. 


Members of the California Teachers’ Association have a_ real 


opportunity offered them. Any one desiring a Remington, Monarch, or . 


Smith Premier typewriter may secure the same for $70. The retail price 
is $100. The Remington people are thus rendering a valuable service 
to the school people. 


The summer session at the Nevada State University has been a 
decided success. 


Only words of praise and commendation come from those who carried 
with them on their “walks abroad’’ this summer copies of the “* Yosemite 
Flora.”” Professor Harvey Hall of the University of California and 
Carlotta Case Hall have rendered a distinct service through their contri- 
bution. 


The marriage of Mr. Herbert L. Coggins, the efficient educational 
editor of the Whitaker and Ray-Wiggin Company of San Francisco, 
occurred on June IIth. Mr. Coggins is known throughout the state as 
a humorist and entertainer and an authority upon bird life. He stands 
high as a literary critic. Mrs. Coggins was formerly Miss Lola Hall 
of Berkeley. Miss Hall has achieved much more than local fame, not 
only as an architect and artist, but as a woman of affairs. They have 
the best wishes of the “‘profession.”’ 


The Los Angeles Normal School property is to be purchased for the 
city at a cost of $600,000. The Los Angeles Investment Company will 
buy and hold the property, the city to take it over within five years. 
Until the new plant is completed the Normal will pay to the city six 
per cent interest on the purchase price as rented. It is proposed to make 
of the old site a civic and art center. 
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Cause and Remedy 


It has come to our notice that in certain instances the price 
of our maps, globes and charts has been considerably in 
advance of those stated in our catalog. 


Il In order to maintain a reputation for square dealing and 

our earnest desire to make ONE PRICE TO ALL 
SCHOOLS, we have decided that all orders for our maps, 
globes and charts must be billed by the Pacific Coast office— 
Except as stated in paragraph III. 


Where we are represented by a County Agent—The goods 
ill may be billed and delivered by him, as his agency will be 
discontinued at once if any variation is made as to price. 





WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


: 


Rand, McNally & Co. 








% 
4+ 

Ye 

Mi 455 SO. OLIVE ST., 

% LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

an 

So, 728 MISSION ST.. 
S. SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 
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The Santa Rosa High School will have as principal DeWitt Mont- 


gomery, formerly Superintendent of Sonoma County. 


The improvement clubs of Oakland are planning, among other modern 
features, a moving-picture entertainment of their playgrounds. 


It is reported that several classes for instruction in the Montessori 
methods will open this fall. Miss Irma Weill, one of the instructors in 
this: work at the University of California Summer Session, will teach in 
the Berkeley public schools. Miss Blanche Weill, her sister, will teach 
at the State Normal, San Francisco. 

At the State Normal in San Francisco, Dr. Samuel Brown, a recent 
graduate of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is to be director 
of the elementary school. 


The first public kindergarten in connection with the Alameda city 
schools will open this fall in the Lincoln Grammar School. 


Ninety-two thousand dollars were voted at Venice on August 8th 
for improvements and three new elementary school buildings. Free 
transportation to the polls was given by the street railway company. 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, for five years connected with the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, D. C., has been elected head of the Depart- 


ment of Education of the Northwestern University. 


There is 


JOY IN THE WRITING CLASS 


where the 


Palmer Method Plan of Teaching Muscular Movement Writing is Followed 


Teachers taught FREE how to obtain rapid, tireless, 
plain-as-print writing from all their pupils. 


AN INTRODUCTION OF THE PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING CARRIES THE FREE 
COURSE TO TEACHERS 


We are teaching more than thirty thousand teachers now. If 
you are not entitled to the course free, you may have it for ten 
dollars, and you will say it is the best investment you ever made. 


One copy of the self-teaching PALMER METHOD TEXT- 
BOOK sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


For particulars address our nearest office. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. City. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
| 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


BRADLEY’S NEW MATERIALS 








FOR ART WORK 


TEXTILE DESIGNS 


Reproduction of ten Historic 


Masterpieces from the Collection 


of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Selected and Edited by Theodore M. Dillaway 


Director of Manual Arts, 


Boston Public Schools 


Ten plates, beautifully printed on Cameo paper, in portfolio, with 
booklet of suggestions and historical treatise on textile designing. 


Price, per Set, $.50 


FLORAL ELEMENTS 
Six Plates, by Arthur W. Scribner 


Supervisor of Drawing, Lawrence, Mass. 
The different charts consist of the Poppy, Spiderwort, Arrowhead, 
Columbine, Nasturtium, and Trumpet Vine. 


Six plates, size 6 x 8%, 


put up in artistic portfolio 


Price, per Set, $.25 
DECORATED MODELS FOR WOODWORK 


Working Drawings for Twenty-four Models of Simple Construction 


that can be made with few tools. 


By Edmund Ketchum 


Director of Drawing, Lexington and Belmont, Massachusetts 


Fourteen plates, size folded, 8% 


x 11%, printed on heavy tinted 


paper and enclosed in attractive portfolio. Price, per Set, $.50 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





THE USE OF 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


IN SCHOOLS 
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No. 556 


Means 


GOOD WORK 
SATISFIED TEACHERS 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


Used All Over the World 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 95 John St., N.Y 





SAN FRANCISCO 





A HANDBOOK OF 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in 
the Los Angeles Public Schools 


The ideal text in domestic scierce 
for the grades and small high 
schools. 


A course for one year or two, 
according to the frequency of 
the lessons. 


For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0. 


34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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Our Book Shelf 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. Edited by Paul Monroe, Professor 
in the History of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In five volumes. The Macmillan Company. Per set, half 
morocco, $40; decorated cloth, $25. 

As a reference work this encyclopedia will be found invaluable to all 
who have to do with or are interested in education in any of its phases. 
The sketches are sufficiently brief to meet the needs of busy people, and 
are at the same time clear and well rounded. Several of the volumes 
of the set have already been issued. 


New FAMILY ATLAS OF THE WorRLD. Rand, McNally & Company, 
pp. 156. Price, $1.00. 
This Atlas is made purposely to meet the needs of grade and high 
school pupils. It is sufficiently comprehensive and the price puts it in the 
reach of all. The maps and general information are excellent. 


A YosEMITE FLora. A Descriptive Account of the Ferns and Flow- 
ering Plants, including the Trees of the Yosemite National Park; 
with Simple Keys for Their Identification, Designed to be Useful 
Throughout the Sierra Nevada Mountains. By Harvey Monroe 
Hall, Assistant Professor of Botany in the University of California 
and Charlotta Case Hall. Illustrated. Paul Elder & Company, 
pp. 282. 


HEALTH IN HoME AND Town. By Bertha Millard Brown. D. C. 
Heath & Company, pp. 312. 

O_p TESTAMENT Stories. Edited for Use in Secondary Schools. By 
James R. Rutland. Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 375. Price, 


45 cents. 

[HE EXPRESSION PRIMER. By Lilian E. Talbert, Berkeley, Cal. 
With Illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Ginn & Company, pp. 
122. 


STANDARD CLASSICS WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND HELPFUL 
Notes. Arranged and Edited for use in the Higher Grades of the 
Common Schools. A Fifth Reader. Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, pp. 400. Price, 50 cents. 

CiviL GOVERNMENT. Describing the various forms of Government— 
Local, State, and National—and Discussing the Government of the 
United States from an Historical Standpoint. By Edward Schwinn, 
Supervising Principal of Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia, and W. Wes- 
ley Stevenson, Professor of History in the Northeast Manual Training 
High School, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, pp. 375. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Prepared for use in Normal Commercial 
and High Schools and for the High Grades of the Common Schools. 
By Gustavus S. Kimball, Author of Business English, ete. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, pp. 418. Price, $1.00. 

Our COMMON FRIENDS AND Fors—A Nature READER. By Edwin 
Arthur Turner, Director of the Practice School, Illinois State Normal 
University. American Book Company, pp. 143. 
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D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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$5 PRIZES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN $2 


For the best two essays on their new lecture, ‘““The Dawn of Plenty,” 
the | HC Service Bureau offers prizes to pupils of the public schools in 
every community In which the lecture is given. 


FIRST PRIZE - . - - $5 
SECOND PRIZE - - - - $2 


‘The Dawn of Plenty” is the story of the greatest forward step in 
American progress. It is interesting to merchant and shopman, towns- 
man and country dweller, philosopher, litterateur, and to the plain man 
of the world. 

Illustrated with still and motion pictures, colored views, and novel 
effects. Write for circular 


I H C SERVICE BUREAU 
810 HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO 





wD 


5S ete OD 


f(@-SEND FOR AUGUST ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


YOUR ORDER Physics Chemistry Science 


WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


2229 McGee Ave., 


University Apparatus ag Oo 
; Sole Agent For... CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 





SCHOOL DESKS at $1.00 EACH 


Write us at once. Let us supply your school with 


BOOKS . FURNITURE - SUPPLIES 


Send for catalogs. Also get prices of 


TALKING MACHINES - PICTURE MACHINES 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission Street . San Francisco, Cal. 
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CRAYONS 


“STAQNAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“DUREL” 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 


“‘AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 





Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application + NEW YORK 








What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY- the merrian wesster 


There is always a question to be 
answered, a new word pronounced, a 
spelling corrected, or a phrase defined. 
A scholar asks: 


mayo 





When did Bismarck die? 

What is the height of Pike’s Peak? 
How large was the great Chinese Wall? 
What was the Children’s Crusade? Etc. 


The New International answers all\= 
such questions in language, history, \? 
géography, biography, fiction, trades, 
arts, and sciences, with final authority. 
Teach your scholars how to use this 
NEW CREATION. The Dictionary 


Habit early formed will prove of lasting benefit. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. A 


striking feature is the new divided page,—a “Stroke of Genius.”’ 
WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Dictionary,—FREE. Mention 
this Journal and we will include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


WHY not at once make a requisition for the New International— 
The Merriam Webster? 
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Clean, Dustless Floors 


are essential to the health of the children under your care. 


Dust is the greatest carrier and distributor of disease germs known, 
and the constant stir in schoolrooms is apt to keep dust circulating 
in the air in dangerous quantities. 

a Floor Dressing is the only effective remedy for the dust 
evil. 

Standard Floor Dressing holds down all dust and germs as soon as 
they settle on the floor. It prevents their further circulation in the 
air, and removes one of the most frequent causes of contagion. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the floors and keeps them 
from splintering and warping. It reduces the labor and cost of 
cleaning, and thus pays for itself many times over. 


Write for free booklet on dust dangers and how to avoid them, 
with testimonials from school teachers and others 


oe intended for * iia use. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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Ossi ial | be 
Wet an! Site 


tanley Tools 


This novel tool accomplishes a result sought for many years 
by wood-workers in general, namely,—to form a dove-tail tongue 
and groove with one hand tool. 


It will cut any size grooves and tongues to fit with sides at 
flare of 20 degrees, where the width of the neck is more than 
one-quarter of an inch and the depth of groove not more than 
three-quarters of an inch. The tongue and groove are cut 
separately, and can be made with parallel or tapering sides. 


The compactness of the tool is shown in the illustration, 
where the cut on the left shows the Plane assembled for cutting 
the tongue, and that on the right, of the Plane assembled for 
cutting the groove. All parts are carefully machined and are 
interchangeable. The entire tool is heavily nickel plated and, 
together with its cutters, is packed in a neat wooden box. 


The operation of the Plane is simple. 


A circular containing instructions for assembling and oper- 
ating is packed with each tool, or will be sent upon request. 


This circular also gives valuable suggestions as to the use of 
dovetail joints. 


HStomleyBule& Level Cn. 


New BrITAIN.Conn. U.S.A. 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
OUTFITS 


Benches, Rapid Acting Vises, 
Addis’ Wood-Carving Tools. 


STANDARD FACTORY TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 


PALACE HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


581 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Most Careful Attention To Mail Orders 





“Announcement 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the consolidation of 


H. S. Crocker Co., San Francisco 
H. S. Crocker Co., Sacramento 
AND 
CUNNINGHAM, CurTIss & WELCH, San Francisco 
CUNNINGHAM, CurRTIss & WELCH, Los Angeles 


We extend our thanks to our many friends and patrons who have 
so generously favored us in the past, and we ask for the new company 
the same kind consideration as we have heretofore enjoyed. 

Communications for individual stores should be addressed as 
formerly. 

Respectfully yours, 
CUNNINGHAM, Curtiss & WELCH. 
H. S. Crocker Co. 
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National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 
static System on the market. Requires 
less attention and practically no repairs. 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and 
satisfied users. More than two thousand 
installed in California and Arizona within 


the last five years. 





351 North Main Street 










2 
rs 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 


_Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fullerton High School 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Fullerton 
Union High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary 
Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Yosemite National Park 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


See it in the Autumn Months 


SEPTEMBER - OCTOBER - NOVEMBER 


The most delightful of the whole year, when the early rains 
have laid the dust of summer and the air ‘is fresh and crisp,— 
when Valley and Mountain, Forest and Meadow, are crowned 
with a halo of tranquil beauty distinctly their own. 


The ride to Yosemite is most fascinating. The rail trip 
through the Merced River Canyon is scenic beyond description. 
The stage-ride through the Park is romantic. A smooth, well 
sprinkled road adds comfort and pleasure to the trip. 


This is the grandest trip on earth and every Californian 
should visit the grand and beautiful Yosemite at this time of 
the year. For particulars of the trip, see any ticket agent, or 
write for Yosemite folder. 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ENTRANCE TOV OSEMITE. 
NATIONAL PARK 


Just the place to spend a few days or weeks. A delightful 
mountain resort. Picturesquely situated in the Merced Canyon. 
Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, balmy days. Pure 
mountain air. 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—and only a few 
hours’ drive from the hotel. 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the delights of the trip to 
Yosemite. A fine, large hotel, new and perfect in service and 
cuisine. Every comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 








Ask for folder and information 
HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 


SENTINEL HOTEL 
= =YOSEMI TT bE 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


THE SENTINEL HOTEL is open all the year for the enter- 
tainment of visitors to Yosemite. It is located on the banks 
of the beautiful Merced, in the center of the Valley, many of 
the great scenic features within plain view from its verandas, 
others but short walking distances away. 


PLAN TO SEE YOSEMITE THIS AUTUMN 
There is no more delightful season in Yosemite than the Fall 
months, September, October, and November. The Autumn tints 
of Forest and Mountain are gorgeous, the early rains have 
washed off the dust of summer, and the air is fresh and crisp. 





The hotel has steam heat and electric lights. Rates to two 
people occupying one room, $3.00 to $4.00 per day, $20.00 to 
$25.00 per week. One person occupying a rogm, $3.50 to $5.00 
per day, $23.00 to $30.00 per week. 


WM. SELL, JR., MANAGER, YOSEMITE, CAL. 
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Says Miss Remington: 


It PAYS to be known as an operator of the lead- 
ing typewriter—to share in the prestige which goes 
with leadership. 

It PaAyS to operate the machine in widest use, 
because it means the widest choice of opportunities 
for me. 


It DayS to enjoy the advantages of the unrivaled 
Remington service. The facilities provided by the 
Remington Employment Departments, the largest, 


the best organized, the most thorough in the world, 
are always at my command 
Remington Typewriter Company 


INCORPORATED) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
I. W. Hellman Bldg. 508 1st Ave. South 728 Mission St. 


Last Issue 
We suggested in this journal 


“SAVE MONEY” 


Do you remember the suggestion ? 
Since then a large number of School Districts in California 


have purchased, and promptly received 


Andrews’ Nonoise Automatic 
and Improved Adjustable 


SCHOOL DESKS 


and they both Economized and were Satisfied 


1912 Sales in California alone over three times those 


of last year 


Andrews Seating Now Being Installed in the new 
NATIVE SONS’ HALL, 
San Francisco. They Buy of the Manufacturer 


WHY DON’T YOUP 


Established over 46 years and better now than ever! 


The 
A. H. ANDREWS CoO. 
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A Chain of Schools in | 2 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 

Mechanical Engineering Bookkeeping 
Electrical Engineering Multigraphine 
Automobile Engineering A ; 

Mining Engineering we 

Steam Engineering Prospectors’ Course 
Civil Engineering Morse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 


We have just moved into the new Heald Building, corner Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco. The school uses 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Call and see us. 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz _ Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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THE “PROBLEMS” SERIES 


OF BOOKS ON 


MANUAL TRAINING 


SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


These books contain superior collections of problems for use in grade 
and high school classes. The problems are all highly educational and 
have proven eminently successful in the grade for which they are intended. 
The drawings are well executed and are conveniently arranged and bound. 
PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING—Bennett - - $1.00 
The standard textbook for beginning high school classes. Is now 
in use in high and normal schools in all parts of the United States. 
88 plates. 
PROBLEMS IN WOODWORKING—Murray $0.75 
Contains 50 plates for the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
PROJECTS FOR BEGINNING WOODWORK AND MECHANICAL 
DRAWING—Griffith $0.75 
Contains 51 plates correl: ating with mechanical drawing. For the 
seventh and eighth grades. 


PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING—Crawshaw - - $1.00 
Revised edition. Contains 43 plates and 36 pages of text. 

ADVANCED PROJECTS IN WOODWORK—Griffith - - $1.00 
Working drawings of furniture for high schools. 651 plates. 

PROBLEMS IN WOOD-TURNING—Crawshaw . $0.80 


A high school textbook containing 25 plates of working drawings 
and 35 pages of text on the science and art of wood-turning. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST ILLINOIS 


These Books Belong In Your School Library 


A limited number of the books named below will be sent to any public 
school teacher free of cost upon request. They are booklets on agricul- 
tural topics written in a broad way with very decided human interest. 

During the past year the Schools Division of the I H C Service Bureau 
has distributed many thousand copies of ‘“‘The Story of Bread,’ “For Bet- 
ter Crops,’”’ the I H C Almanac, ‘The Golden Stream,”’ ‘“‘The Cattle Tick,”’ 
and other booklets sent free to schools. Our new booklet, ‘‘Alfalfa in the 
Corn Belt,” is now ready. With the books we send a circular announcing 
the lecture, ‘“‘The Dawn of Plenty’’ and the public school essay contest 
held in connection with the lecture. 

Send your request to 


I H C SERVICE BUREAU 
810 HARVESTER BUILDING CHICAGO 





THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


“A Step Forward in Reading” 


Edited by James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller and Frances 
Jenkins. 





Just adopted for basal use by the State of Montana; in use in 
over 400 cities and towns throughout the country, although pub- 
lished within a year. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Manual Training Benches and Vises 


A complete stock carried in San Francisco. Write for prices 
on quantity. Also Domestic Science and Chemical Laboratory 


Furniture and Equipment. 


SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL DESK 


The Steel Automatic 


GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. MORE 
PERMANENT THAN YOUR BUILDING 


All metal parts are made 
of cold-rolled steel instead 
of cast iron, and the parts 
electrically welded togeth- 
er. The seat, back and top 
are of maple, provided 


gwith a rich cherry stain; 


the metal parts have a 
gun-metal finish. 


Hygienic, sanitary, beau- 
tiful and practically inde- 
structible. Equip your 
new building with Sani- 
tary Steel Furniture. 
Made in automatic style, 
also separate adjustable 
desks and chairs. Write 
for description and prices. 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco. Cal. 


512 SO. BROADWAY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Also Northwest School Furniture Co., 244 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Write for New Catalogue No. 912, of “School Merchandise” the mest complete ever issued 
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THE WORTH OF ANY 
PRODUCT 


is measured by the service it renders. Dixon pencils last longer 
and give better satisfaction than other pencils. They keep their 
points, and write right right from start to finish. They are con- 
stantly growing in favor with students because they are extraordi- 
nary pencils and represent the acme of pencil quality. The experi- 
ence of the past is the best guide for the future. 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils in the Mechanical Drawing 
and Manual Training Departments are without an equal, maufac- 
tered in nine degrees of lead, 2B to 6H inclusive. A trial will con- 
vince you of their merit. Samples upon request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Branch 
155 SECOND STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 








INVESTIGATE 


Are you interested in a teachers’ course either for 
yourself or for another? If so, we urge you to investi- 
gate our work. 

Our Normal has an average attendance of about 125 
pupils for ten months in the year and sends out into the 
public schools of the state from 90 to 100 teachers each 
year. 


More than five hundred of our graduates are now 
eligible to teach in the primary and grammar schools of 
the state, and of this number only three are not em- 
ployed for the fall term. 

We know that you will like our work if you are 
acquainted with it. We urge you to investigate. 


WesTERN NORMAL 
632 E. MAIN ST., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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Endorsed by everybody 


Ask our Students 
They bring in their friends and relatives 


Ask our Graduates 
They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
908 MARKET ST., Opp 5th 







BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 
without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 


. ©. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. gr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
aie Gee I... «ok ibaccaseetancekelisvenavieel $ 2,106,000.00 
ON I ois. 's brass a5 Urea ae ee teas eaanaee Rae $23,700,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets - - - - Oakland 


Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


SOPHIE LORD WHIPPLE, Manager 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 





Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We are prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 
at reasonable rates. 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Pesitions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 


=—= 


THE LARGEST TBACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


= 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: 





Boston, New 


York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, 8. C., Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful recerd, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.”—Western 
Journal of Education. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
Supervisor of Domestic Science in 
the Los Angeles Public Schools 


The ideal text in domestic science 
for the grades and small high 


schools. 


A course for one year or two, 
according to the frequency of 
the lessons. 


For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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A Boy’s Records With 
Greg Shorthand 


268 Net Words per minute 
on Testimony 


237 Net Words per minute 
on Jury Charge 


192 Net Words per minute 
on Straight Matter 


These are the records made 
by Mr. Charles L. Swem, a 
boy of but nineteen, in the 
Championship Speed Con- 
tests of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. 


Mr. Swem_ was pitted 
against the most expert 
writers of the world—official 
court reporters and speed 
contestants of from two to 
five times his experience. 
Notwithstanding their supe- 
rior experience and training, 
he defeated all but two. He 
has never had a day’s court 
reporting experience. 


The contests, as well as the 
experience of more than two 
thousand schools, conclusive- 
ly show the superiority of 
Gregg Shorthand in SIM- 
PLICITY, LEGIBILITY 
and SPEED. 


Send for full particulars. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK - . CHICAGO 





A Chain of Schools in 12 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 

Mechanical Engineering Bookkeeping 
Electrical Engineering Multigraphing 
Automobile Engineering Assaying 


Mining Engineering . 
Steam Engineering Prospectors’ Course 


Civil Engineering Morse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 


We have just moved into the new Heald Building, corner Polk and 
McAllister Streets, San Francisco. The school uses 45,000 square 
feet of floor space. Call and see us. 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz _ Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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Daily 
Trains to 


Los Angeles 


Same Number Returning 


Quickest Service 
Shortest Route 


SHORE LINE LIMITED 


Lv. San Francisco, 3d & Townsend 8:00 A. 
Ar. Los Angeles 9:50 P. 


Daylight ride down Coast Line. 
Observation, Parlor and Dining Cars. 


THE LARK 
Lv. San Francisco, 3d & Townsend 7: 
Ar. Los Angeles 9: 


Dining Car open 7:00 P. M. 
Standard Pullman and Observation Cars. 


THE OWL 
Lv. San Francisco, Ferry Station 6:20 P. M. 
Ar. Los Angeles 8:35 A. M. 


Buffet-Library Car, Standard Pullman. 
Observation and Dining Cars. 


Also Four additional Trains leaving San Francisco 
daily with Standard Pullman and Dining Cars: 


Los Angeles Passenger, Ferry Station 10:40 A. M. 
Sunset Express, 3d & Townsend 4:00 P. M. 
San Joaquin Valley Flyer, Ferry Station 4:40 P.M. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Passenger, 3d & Townsend 10:00 P. M. 
Protected by Automatic Electric Block Signals. 


Stopovers allowed on all trains, enabling passengers to visit 
Coast and Interior Resorts. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station,-Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets, Phone Kearny 180 
OAKLAND: 


Broadway and Thirteenth, Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station, Phone Oakland 1458 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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BRAUN CORPORATION 





363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
DICKERSON’S 


GEOSPHERE 


(PATENT) 





AN AID IN TEACHING SPHERICAL GEOMETRY 


AND TRIGONOMETRY, PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY 


Descriptive circular on application. 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. ff 


i 2» we ee A a 
576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





